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THE KING'S MOTTO 


“We've got them on the run,” 
gloated Bob to his pal Richard. 

“Don’t waste time talking. Keep the ar- 
rows flying!” grunted Richard. 

“I can’t. I’ve run out.” 

“Then take some of mine.” 

Bob grabbed several of Richard’s arrows, 
fitted them one by one in his bow, and 
shot them high in the air, so that they fell 
with fast and deadly effect on the enemy. 

Suddenly a message came down the line. 
“Stop shooting. Our men-at-arms are going 


to charge!” 
“At last,” sighed Richard. “What a fight 
this has been!” 


“Watch them go!” exclaimed Bob, as the 
foot soldiers charged pell-mell down the 
hill and smack into the French lines. At 
once the enemy broke and ran. A mighty 
shout went up from the English side. 


Bob and Richard saw the king take something off the 
armor of the fallen monarch and give it to his son. 
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“I think,” Bob said to Richard, with a 
faraway look in his eye, “this day will be 
famous. Crecy, France, August 26, 1346. 
Just forty thousand of us have beaten a 
hundred thousand of the enemy.” 

But it wasn’t because of that victory I 
told you this story, but for something much 
more important. Next morning, when Bob 
and Richard went with the other soldiers 
to loot the possessions of the dead, Bob 
whispered to Richard, “Who’s that stand- 
ing over there? He looks like our King 
Edward.” 

Richard looked where Bob pointed. 
“Sure enough,” he said. “And that young 
man with him must be his son, the Black 
Prince.” 

“What do you say we go over and hear 
what they’re talking about?” suggested 
Bob. 

Quietly they walked closer to the king, 
then stopped at a respectful distance and 
pretended to be interested in something 
on the ground. But they were listening 
closely. 

“Who do you suppose he was, Sire?” 
they heard one of the king’s attendants 
ask, pointing to a dead body. 

“I'd say, judging by that magnificent 
armor, he was the blind king of Bohemia.” 

Then Bob noticed, out of the corner of 
an eye, that the king stooped down and 
picked something off the armor of the 
fallen monarch. “Son,” he said, holding it 
in his hand, “I want you to take this, which 
was the motto of the king of Bohemia, as 
your motto.” Bob strained to look, but the 
thing was too small. Later he learned that 
it was a badge made of three white feathers, 
with a band around them. On the band 
were two words in German, Ich Dien, 
meaning “I serve.” 

From then on that motto has been the 
motto of all the first-born sons of the kings 
of England. “I serve.” What a wonderful 
motto for us to take at the beginning of 
1955! 

Throughout this year, whenever Mother 
calls for help in the house, we'll answer, 
“Coming, Mother.” When Dad wants work 
done outside, we'll say, “I’ll do it for you, 
Father.” Whenever we find anyone in need 
or in trouble we'll say, “I'll help you.” 
Then we, too, will be sons of the King. 
Remember, the motto of Jesus the King of 
kings was, I “came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” He gave His life to 
serve others. 

Your friend, 


I Waxrel 











THE TALKING SNAKE | 


By W. G. C. MURDOCH / 


pra may never have heard of a snake 
that could talk, except perhaps the serpent 
that tempted Eve. But I know of a talking 
snake that lived not long ago. I sat down 
beside the man who owned it while he told 
me the whole story. They used to eat dinner 
together, that man and his snake. They went 
to bed hugging each other. I shuddered, the 
more he told me, but I was thrilled when he 
revealed how the story ended. 

About twenty years ago, before our first 
missionary arrived on a certain island in the 
South Seas, the natives were wild and fierce. 
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It was not safe for even traders to go ashore. 
Persons who ventured onto that island sel- 
dom, if ever, returned. 

One day, however, three Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, who are called “Seven-day boys” 
over there, set out in a small boat to carry 
the gospel to those wild heathen people. 
They anchored the boat some distance out, 
and one of them swam toward the shore. 

The natives greeted him, armed and ready 
to kill, But when he arrived at the beach, 
he stood up and began to sing some of the 
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As the two men started to pray, stones began to fly 
at them from the hills, thrown by the talking snake. 
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I awoke, cold. The blizzard still raged around us. 


Then I heard Anna talking—in a foreign language. 


PRAYER IN THE BLIZZARD 


} 


; DOUBT that any 
of the children in 
our class regarded 
Anna as anything but 
a freak before the 
day of the blizzard. 
She seemed almost 
like a friendly puppy, 
following us around 
the school yard, anx- 
ious to please but 
always doing the 
wrong thing. Every- 
body laughed at her awkward mistakes. 

Anna was a German girl. Her family were 
refugees that had been brought to the United 
States to live. She was tall for her age and 
very slender, with thick braids the color of 
clover honey, shy blue eyes, and a smile that 
quirked only one corner of her wide mouth. 

Anna could not speak English—that was 
the reason she seemed always to be doing 
the wrong thing. Our teacher, Miss Bailey, 
put her in our class because she was just 
our age: twelve years old. 

Miss Bailey asked us to include Anna in 
our games, but since she could not under- 
stand us any more than we could understand 
her, she was often left out. Miss Bailey fre- 
quently kept her after school to teach her 
“picture” words. 

That is what Anna was doing one Novem- 
ber afternoon when Paul and Fred Jones, 
Alberta Sloan, and I started home. It was 
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one of those late warm Indian summer aft- 
ernoons, too warm for November even in 
Kansas, where the autumn days linger some- 
times well into December. 

“It is such a wonderful day,” said Alberta. 
“Why don’t we go out to the Gringham’s 
black walnut grove and gather some nuts? 
Mr. Gringham said I could gather nuts in 
his grove any time I wanted to. It would be 
fun.” 

“I could stop at Uncle Jack’s feed store and 
get some sacks,” offered Paul. 

“Mother likes the flavor of black walnuts.” 
I added my bit. “I can surprise her with some 
nuts for the fruitcake she is going to bake 
tomorrow. 

“We'd better not,” Fred shook his head. 
“We are expected home right after school. 
Why can’t we plan to go tomorrow?” 

“Because it might be stormy tomorrow,” 
said Alberta. “The weatherman says a storm 
is coming over the weekend.” 

“It looks very much like it!” scoffed Paul, 
rolling his head in all directions to view the 
cloudless sky. “I shouldn’t be at all surprised 
if we won't be snowballing each other at this 
time tomorrow!” We all laughed. The idea 
seemed ridiculous. 

“Come on, I’m going,” said Alberta, firmly 
walking away toward the country highway. 
We all hurried to catch up with her. Even 
Fred forgot his objections and crossed the 
road to help Paul get the sacks from his 
uncle’s feed store. 
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We followed the road to a small creek at 
the edge of town, then cut across an alfalfa 
field, skirted a large hay barn, and walked 
on through a wood lot. Beyond a large pas- 
ture of buffalo grass we could see the trees. 
It was farther than I had imagined. I had 
never been on a hike that had taken me so far 
from home before, and I liked the excitement 
of the adventure. 

Just as we reached the grove we looked 
back and saw a girl in the distance. She 
seemed to be following us. 

“It’s that German girl, Anna,” Paul said. 
“She helps Mrs. Gringham with the house- 
work weekends. I suppose she will be com- 
ing over here, tagging us around.” 

But Anna did not come by the grove. 
She just waved to us from the pasture and 
continued on her way. 

We did not work very hard at gathering 
nuts, I’m afraid. We found it was great 
fun to pelt each other with the balls. The 
husks were soft, and cushioned the sting of 
the direct hits. 


Suddenly we noticed that the sun was not 
shining so brightly any more. Gusty blasts 
of wind sent the dry leaves whirling high 
into the air. It was getting cold. Gray clouds 
rolled across the sky. 

“If we are going to fill these bags before 
dark, we'll have to hurry,” said Fred. We 
stopped our playing and began to gather nuts 
as fast as we could. 

Finally Alberta said, “I’m going home. I’m 
cold.” 

“Yes, let’s all go home,” I said. “We have 
plenty of nuts anyway—all we can carry.” 
I did not have to persuade anyone else. They 
were all ready to go, and soon we were 
hurrying across the pasture toward town. 

We had not gone far when Paul said, 
“Look, it’s beginning to snow.” 

Then suddenly there were many, many 
flakes whirling and swirling about us. It 
was getting colder by the minute, and our 
light summer clothing was little protection 
against the raw wind. And we had to face 
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We sat silently, waiting for someone to start out into the storm again. The patch of gray light 
that was the doorway grew darker. The snow sifted in on my face, but | was too miserable to care. 
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| WINGS OF FAITH 


/By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 





CHAPTER 1: STRANGE OBJECT ON THE CEILING 





) owes grass grows 
thick and green 
on Calvin's grave. 
The stone has nes- 
tled down now 
among the roses as 
if at long last it 
‘ was contented to 
stay there. Nearly 
half a century has 
come and gone since the long horse-drawn 
procession brought him there and put him 
away. Oh, it was a crying shame. Calvin was 
such a merry boy, always laughing and 
swinging his arms about or sprinting for- 
ward and playing with the other boys. His 
muscles were firm and his eyes so blue; when 
he laughed you felt yourself grin too, it was 
so infectious, even though you hadn't heard 
the joke. 

When you bend over and push aside a 
little curtain of ivy and rub away the moss 
from the bottom, you can read: 


CALVIN EDWARD McRAE 
1898 1914 
Gone to his rest. 








Then if you had known him, you'd feel 
as if that little headstone felt disgraced, for 
its face is covered with five-fingered ivy 
leaves in very shame. And you would feel 
again that aching void that Calvin's going 
meant to all of his friends. And you would 
try and try to understand why. 

Fifteen years ago a man knelt by that 
grave and pulled aside the ivy leaves. His 
name was Emerson Chadwick, and he sighed 
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as he read the lettering. “Calvin Edward 
McRae. I'll never forget him. Best boy that 
ever drew a breath. Just as jolly and good 
a young fellow as I ever did see. We were 
pals, he and I. You'd never believe there 
was ten years’ difference in our ages. He liked 
to putter around with me in my workshop. 
Always making gliders like Orville Wright 
used to make back in Dayton. 

““Mr. Chadwick,’ I remember he used to 
say, ‘airships will be thicker than flies before 
long.’ I laughed at him then, but he was 
right. He never lived to see it though. Oh, 
it was a shame he had to get shot like that. 
He'd have made a minister, a missionary, 
or a college president! And yet, and yet— 
if he hadn’t died—where would I be? Where 
would I be?” 

The thought so struck Em Chadwick that 
he looked up and blinked hard to keep back 
the tears that brimmed his eyes. What a 
sad life he had lived, till Calvin had come 
along. His mind went back over the past 
fifty years, and he forgot he was kneeling 
by the grave. 

The milk slopped out a little on Em’s 
skinny legs, for the tin pail jogged as he 
swung it on its wobbly bail and gaped at 
things when he passed Orv and Wilbur 
Wright's bicycle shop. There were all kinds 
of things there that interested little boys. 
Em liked especially to go around and look 
at the bicycle with the tall front wheel and 
the tiny back wheel. 

One day he observed a strange-looking 
object hanging from the ceiling, made from 
strips of bamboo, sheets of heavy paper, bits 
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of cork and hard wood. Rubber bands were 
stretched across it from one point to an- 
other. “What's that?” he inquired of some- 
one near. The milk pail was set down and 
Em’s pudgy, dirty finger pointed at the 
fragile contraption. 

The mechanic laughed as he bent over a 
bicycle part he was cleaning. Then, good- 
naturedly, he laid it aside, wiped his hands 
on some waste, and took the curious-looking 
object down and began to wind up the rub- 
ber bands. 

“This is a helicopter,” he said. “It'll fly like 
a bird. The Wrights are talking of building 
one sometime that a man can fly in. You 
see if they don’t, too.” The young man re- 
leased the little ship, and it flew gracefully 
up, then glided down as the rubber bands un- 
wound themselves. 

“They couldn’t do that!” scoffed the boy. 
“Nobody can fly excepting angels and birds 
and flies, and kites. Better stick to bikes. 
They're the best invention anybody ever 
could make.” 

Then little Em Chadwick saw a change 
come over the face of the young mechanic. 
His eyes grew dark and thoughtful, and 
he looked down at him for a long time. 

“Listen, fellow,” he said, “the woods are 
full of things that have never yet been in- 


“You fellows make me tired,” Em said loftily. “There'll be flying machines yet, say what you will.” 


vented or thought of; why, 
there are possibilities for 
development of even the 
gas buggy till nearly ev- 
eryone will have one. And 
mark my word, airships 
will be as thick someday 
as those birds.” And he pointed to a big flock 
of sparrows that flew up from the trash in 
the gutter. 

Little Em picked up the helicopter and 
examined it with little-boy curiosity. He 
wondered whether he would ever fly in 
one of those things. He thought not. Why, if 
he so much as got up in Ramsey’s barn loft he 
got dizzier than scat. No. Orv was a smart 
fellow, but he was wrong. Nobody would 
ever be crazy enough to go up in an airship. 

After pondering the matter quite a while 
he remembered the milk. He must deliver it 
and get home. He picked up his bucket and 
started to wind his way around piles of bi- 
cycle parts to the door of the shop. 

Then he ran at a fast dogtrot up the side- 
walk toward the Wright house. It was only 
a matter of minutes till he had the milk 
sitting at the door of the big, clean kitchen. 
Then he was trudging home, rattling the 
empty pail. 

He found time, later in the day, to go back 











to the mechanic who had shown him the 
helicopter. He had been patient. Maybe he’d 
talk to a fellow. And he knew all about the 
Wrights too. Maybe he could learn some- 
thing. He found him busy reassembling a 
bicycle. He was friendly and willing to hear 
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NEW YEAR 


/ By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


What is this that | see here? 

God gives me a brand-new year! 
I know I should gladly do 

All year what He wants me to. 


Prayerfully, with loving deeds, 
Helping others’ daily needs; 

In these ways I'll show quite clear 
1 thank God for this New Year. 


EEE 


him, and looked full at the lad with his clear, 
intelligent eyes. , 

“Why, Em, the Wrights aren’t the first 
ones who ever thought of flying. Not by a 
jugful. Nearly seven hundred years ago a 
very wise man in England named Roger 
Bacon wrote about it. What he said was so 
interesting to me that I learned it by heart. 
It went something like this: 

““Machines for navigating are possible 
without rowers, so that great ships suited to 
rivers and oceans, guided by one man, may 
be borne with greater speed than if they 
were full of men. Likewise cars may be 
made so that without a draught animal they 
may be moved with inestimable speed. And 
flying machines are possible, so that a man 
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can sit in the middle and turn some device 
by which artificial wings may beat the air 
in the manner of a flying bird.’ 

“Listen, Em, I'll tell you a secret. The 
Wrights are going to make a machine that 
flies. You'll see. Haven't you ever read about 
Orto Lilienthal?” 

Orville went over to the wall and took 
down a faded newspaper clipping. 

“Otto Lilienthal,” he said soberly, “was a 
smart German fellow who worked for years 
on man-carrying kites. He rode in them 
himself, but about three years ago an ac- 
cident happened. His big kite stalled fifty- 
five feet from the ground and Lilienthal was 
killed. I'll tell you, boy, the world lost a 
great man. Ever since the Wright brothers 
read about it, they've been trying to make a 
contraption that will fly. They think it would 
be great sport to zoom around over the earth 
in one. 

“Mark my words,” the young man con- 
tinued, “men are going to learn everything 
they can about flight in the air, and what it 
is that keeps things in the air. If clever men 
can learn that, then they can avoid the thing 
that happened to Lilienthal. And you just see. 
There'll be flying machines yet!” 

It was a wonderful thing that little Emer- 
son was interested in anything. When his 
parents had both died of typhoid fever, he 
was only a very small boy. A man and his 
wife—Lem and Sade Smith, distant cousins 
of Em’s—came to take care of the child. 
They were lazy and slovenly, and immedi- 
ately began to be mean to poor little Emer- 
son. Food was scarce. His clothing was 
ragged. The move was made before Em was 
old enough to fend for himself. He could 
faintly recall some of the lovely things his 
mother and father used to do for him. But 
they were all dim and uncertain now, and 
he could only remember them vaguely, with 
a desperate ache in his heart. 

He lived a lonely life. The cousins were 
ignorant and selfish. One wonders what his 
lovely, dainty mother would have said if she 
had known the cruel lot that had come to her 
little boy. But she did not know. Mercifully, 
she did not know. 

Hardship had its bearing on the character 
of the child though. Because Lem and Sade 
were dirty and trashy, he determined not to 
be. He hated liquor and tobacco because 
Lem and Sade indulged in them so freely. 

But time will pass—even if life isn’t too 
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MY OTTER FRIENDS 


By MARY ene 


N THE farm where I am staying are 
many minks and otters. Let me tell you 
about them. They are so interesting to watch. 
A full-grown otter is from twenty to 
thirty-four inches long, with a tail nearly 
as long as his body. The larger ones weigh 
twenty-five or thirty pounds. In color they 
vary from brown to shiny black. Their fur 
is thick and soft. Their head and neck look 
very much like those of a seal. They look 
funny when they are running, for they seem 
to leap along somewhat like a galloping 
horse, with their backs humped up. A dog 
can easily outrun them. 

Otters are very fond of water. Out in the 
wilds they spend most of their time in a 
lake or stream. They live on the fish, frogs, 
turtles, crabs, and crayfish they find there. 
As they swim and dive, their tails, which 
are very broad and strong at the base, are 
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used as propellers and rudders to steer their 
course. 

Here on the farm, otters are kept in pens. 
Water is given them in large tanks. You 
should see them play in this little lake! 
Sometimes they are right side up, and just 
as often they are on their backs pushing 
themselves about with their webbed feet and 
handy tail. 

But their greatest sport is sledding on the 
snow. They slide downhill just about the 
way boys do, except that they have no sleds. 
They don’t seem to mind this lack, however, 
for they will spend hours sliding down a hill 
and waddling back up to the top to slide 
down again. 

Now as I write a heavy snow is falling, 
and I can hear Marinuka calling from her 
pen to be let out to scurry around in the 
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Two otters floating lazily on their backs. These are sea otters, cousins to those in the story. 
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The storekeepers looked at the man who had come to sell books. What was in that long black box? 


HIS silly old violin!” muttered Virgil. 

“What's the use of learning to play it 
anyhow?” 

He had been practicing five or ten min- 
utes. He liked his new piece, but one part 
was hard. His teacher had told him he had 
to practice it until he could play it per- 
fectly. 

Zing, zing, ziz-ze zing, he tried again, but 
made the same mistake as before. It seemed 
his fingers would not bend properly. 

To make matters worse, the first winter's 
snow had fallen only three days before. The 
weather had stayed cold, and the back hill 
was ideal for sledding. Every time Virgil 
stopped practicing he could hear the shrieks 
and laughter of his friends as they slid joy- 
fully down the hill. 

“This silly old thing,” he repeated, get- 
ting crosser all the time. “Why do I have 
to stay inside trying to wiggle my fingers 
when all the other fellows get to play in 
the snow?” 

He stared glumly out the window. He 
could just see the top of the hill where his 
friends were loading up the sleds. “They're 
having such a good time,” he grumbled, 
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“and here I am, stuck to this violin. And 
whoever heard of fellows playing violins? 
They're girls’ stuff, anyway.” 

“Virgil, get on with your practice!” It was 
Mother! “I haven't heard anything for two 
minutes. You have to practice twenty more 
minutes, and if you waste any more time, 
you will have to practice longer.” 

“Bother!” muttered Virgil—not loud 
enough for Mother to hear, of course. 
“Doesn't she realize I want to play in the 
snow?” 

Perhaps it would have helped Virgil if 
he had heard the story of the long black 
box, and of the church that was started the 
day the box was opened. There were sixty 
members in that new church, too. It hap- 
pened this way. 

“Did a stranger come into your store this 
morning?” one storekeeper called across to 
his friend, the storekeeper on the other side 
of the street in a little village on the island 
of Timor, in Indonesia. 

“Yes,” replied the second storekeeper. 
“Never saw him before. Do you know any- 
thing about him?” 

“That’s what I wanted to ask you about. 








The Secret of 
THE LONG BLACK BOX 


THE EDITOR’S STORY 


He didn’t look like a carpenter, or a brick- 
layer, or a farmer. What did you think he 
was?” 

“Can't say. He said he wanted to buy food, 
and that he was looking for a place to rent 
so he could stay for a while.” 

“Wonder what he had in that long black 
box he was carrying.” 

“Don’t know.” 

“You must be talking about the same man 
who came into my store this morning,” 
broke in the storekeeper on the right. “I 
didn’t like the looks of that long black box. 
It might contain—well, anything.” He whis- 
pered the last word, too afraid to tell what 
he thought might be inside, and much too 
afraid to say it out loud. 

“Did he tell you anything about his 
work?” asked the first storekeeper. 

“No, not much, anyway. He was very 
mysterious about it. All he said was that 
he had some books to sell.” 

“Books!” repeated the first storekeeper, 
jumping up. “You mean that man said he 
had books to sell, and you sit there as if he 
hadn't told you a thing? Did you ask him if 
they were good books? Has the church given 
him permission to sell them? Quick, my 
friend,” he said to the storekeeper on the 
other side of the street, “we must run up to 
the church and ask.” 

On the way they passed the stranger with 
the long black box. He was still looking for 
a place to live. Reaching the church, the two 
storekeepers found the church leader. “A 
stranger has come to our village, selling 
books. What shall we do about him?” they 
asked. 

“Someone already told me about him,” 


replied the leader of the church. “You were 
wise to come and see me. That man is a 
Seventh-day Adventist colporteur. His books 
teach all sorts of heresy. They will tell you 
not to worship the saints. They teach. that 
Jesus forgives your sins free. You must not 
read those books.” 

“Thank you,” they said. “We are glad you 
warned us.” 

“I want you to tell everyone you meet that 
they must not buy the books,” said the 
church leader. 

“What about renting the colporteur a 
place to live?” 

“Don’t let him stay in any house in this 
village,” said the leader. “Don’t even sell 
him any food. The sooner we can get rid of 
him, the better.” 

“What you tell us to do shall be done,” 
the storekeepers promised as they left. And 
they fulfilled their promise. To everyone 
they said, “Don’t buy that stranger’s books. 
He is a Seventh-day Adventist. Don’t give 
him a place to live. Don’t sell him any 
food.” 

The poor colporteur was having a hard 
time. He was hungry after traveling to the 
village, and he was tired, too. How much he 
wanted something to eat, and a place to 
rest. But everyone refused him. 

It was almost nightfall, and the colporteur 
was beginning to wonder whether he would 
have to sleep outside all night. “Please,” he 
urged a man who owned a little shack no 
one was living in, “please let me rent it.” 

The owner of the shack looked at the col- 
porteur. He thought of what his church had 
told him to do. He thought of the money he 
could get renting the shack. To page 20 
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Things to Look for in WINTER 
By HARRY BAERG 


COPYRIGHT, 1954, BY REVIEW AND HERALD 


FROM AN OVERHANG/ING 
BRANCH A CHEEKY RED 
SQUIRREL SCOLOS THE 

JUNIORS FOR TRESPASSING. 
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CORN BREAD BILLY 


‘By JOHN WALLACE 


| ine school bus was stopping as it neared 
the school. Jack set his lunch sack on the 
seat beside him so as to use both hands to get 
a better grip on his books. 

Quick as a flash, Billy grabbed the lunch, 
ran down the aisle, and jumped from the 
top step to the sidewalk. Jack tried to run 
after him, but by now the other students 
were trying to get off too, and in the crowd 
Billy got away. By the time Jack reached the 
classroom, Billy had hidden the sack. 

“Give me back my lunch,” Jack demanded. 

“Ha, ha, try and make me,” leered Billy, 
who was at least three inches taller than 
Jack and several pounds heavier... 

“Tl tell the teacher, then,” said Jack. 
“She'll make you give it back.” 

“Is that so?” sneered Billy. “Big boy Jackie 
will run to teacher and tell her Billy’s been 
naughty!” Suddenly his voice changed, fierce 
and threatening. “You tattle on me and 
you'll find out what these muscles are good 
for!” He patted his bulging arms as he spoke. 

Jack was frightened. Billy was the bully 
of the school. No one dared to fight him, 
and he strutted everywhere like a cock of the 
walk. 

At noon Billy spread Jack’s lunch on his 
desk where everyone could see, and ate with 
evident satisfaction. Poor Jack looked on, 
hungrier than ever at seeing someone else 
eat his food. 

“Nice sandwich, Jack. Thanks,” said Bill, 
as he smacked his lips. “I wonder what your 
mother gave you for dessert. I hope it’s 
good.” 

Billy unscrewed the cap from a metal jar 
and looked inside. “Aha, chocolate pudding. 
Just what I like.” Taking small portions on 
the end of a spoon, he relished each sip care- 
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fully, seeming to take keen pleasure in the 
look of unhappy despair on Jack’s face. 

At last the food was gone. Billy dumped 
the dirty papers on Jack’s desk and dashed 
out to the playground. Jack cleaned up, 
slowly, miserably, wishing he could do some- 
thing but afraid to ask for help, for he knew 
Billy would surely give him a rough time. 

Next morning Billy brought his own 
lunch. But as soon as he got on the school 
bus he pulled out the candy and the dessert, 
and threw the rest out the window. Then, 
as the bus came near the school again, he 
sprinted down the aisle and grabbed Jack’s 
lunch. But Jack was holding onto it this 
time. 

“Let go,” whispered Bill through gritted 
teeth, twisting Jack’s arm. “And keep your 
mouth shut.” 

Jack winced with the pain, and let go. In- 
stantly Billy had the sack, jumped down the 
bus steps, and ran into the school. 

Once again Jack had to sit through the 
dinner hour watching Billy eating his food. 

This happened several times, and Billy 
felt right proud of himself. He had forgotten 
that bullies always get their reward sooner 
or later. 

Jack’s mother by this time was worried 
over the whole affair. She didn’t want to tele- 
phone the teacher in case Billy would carry 
out his threat and hurt Jack. What could 
she do? Then she thought of something. 

The very next morning, as usual, Billy 
stole Jack’s lunch. If he noticed that Jack 
seemed more willing than before to let him 
take it, he said nothing. He probably thought 
Jack was finally learning to be properly 
afraid of him, and that made him happy. If 
only he had known what was in the sack! 
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At lunchtime Billy spread out Jack’s lunch 
as before, and threw away the sack. Then, 
because he sat on the front row, he turned 
around and held up the first sandwich for 
everyone to see. He bit into it, a large bite. 

Ouch! 

Whatever had Jack’s mother put between 
those slices of bread? His jaw was sore, and 
little bits that crumbled from the sandwich 
filling felt like grains of sand in his mouth. 
It was corn bread, two weeks old, and nearly 
as hard as concrete! 

Billy's face went red, and he tried to clean 
the awful stuff out of his mouth. 

“What's the matter, Billy?” called Donald 
from the back seat. “Is your stolen dinner 
giving you trouble?” 

Billy, glowered at him, but the whole 
room burst out laughing. 

“Clever idea, Jack, to think up something 
like that,” shouted Dottie. 

“Just what he needed,” added Roger. 

Billy could see that the entire class was 
against him. He couldn't stand being 
laughed at. Fearing that the next sandwich 
might contain something even worse, he 
swung around in his seat and hunched over 
the desk to examine it. But Donald had crept 
up behind him, and was watching secretly. 
As Billy opened the sandwich, Donald started 
laughing again. 

“What's so funny?” demanded Dottie. 

“Oh, great joke!” chortled Donald. “The 
second sandwich has a piece of wood in it.” 


Billy, the bully, held up Jack’s sandwich for all 





The room broke into a bedlam then, ev- 
eryone laughing at Billy's troubles and crack- 
ing jokes at his expense that only made the 
laughter worse. 

Fiercely angry, Billy lashed out at Donald 
with both fists, but Donald got away too 
fast. Billy turned and was about to start in 
on Jack when the teacher intervened. “You 
sit down and behave yourself, William John- 
son,” she said. “It’s high time you had this 
coming to you, and you had better learn 
your lesson from what has happened today 
or the faculty will have to take serious steps 
to teach you.” 

Billy subsided, muttering, into his seat. 
He felt he had been punished enough. But 
it was only the beginning. 

That night as he got off the school bus 
someone called out, “Good-by, Corn Bread 
Billy!” Billy turned on him, trying to wither 
him with an angry look. But in every win- 
dow of the bus he saw a grinning face, laugh- 
ing at him. He bowed his head, shrugged 
his shoulders, and made off without a word. 
He was completely humiliated. 

Next morning it was the same. Everyone 
he met at school called him “Corn Bread 
Billy.” And the name stuck. No one ever 
called him by his proper name any more, it 
seemed. 

Finally Billy got so sick of the nickname 
that he went to Jack and apologized. And 
he always ate his own lunch ever afterward. 

This is a true story. I was Jack! 


to see, then took a large bite. “Ouch!” he cried. 











Queries From the Scriptures 
/ By LOIS SNELLING 


1. Benjamin was Joseph’s brother. 
What was the name of the two 
boys’ mother? 

2. What prophet was saved from 
danger when he was placed by 
the king in a lions’ den? 

3. Was John the Baptist, Samuel, 
Seth, or Luke the son of Elisa- 
beth? 

4. To King Saul’s court a young 
lad came to play the harp. 
What was his name? 

5. He was sent to Nineveh, but did 
not obey. Was it Jonah, Job, or 
Joshua? 

6. One of Adam’s sons was slain. 
Was it Abel or was it Cain? 

7. His name was changed, if you 
recall. Which was it first, Paul 
or Saul? 


Gen. 35:24. 
Dan. 6:22. 
Luke 1:60. 
1 Sam. 16:23. 


Jonah 1:2. 


Gen. 4:8. 


Acts 8:3. 


Hidden Code 
/By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


Look up 1 Corinthians 13:5, 6 and find the fol- 
lowing letters, which spell a Christian virtue. 


Verse Letter 


(: 
_ § exes 
| irre 
23 
16 ‘ 
a 





AVVINANAAUIA 





Bible Numbers 


Y By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


1. How many sons did Jacob have? (Gen. 35:22.) 

2. How many men were in Gideon's band? (Judges 
kee 

3. How many commandments did Moses receive? 
(Ex. 34:28.) 

4. How many pieces of silver did Judas receive for 
betraying Jesus? (Matt. 27:3.) 

5. How old was Methuselah when he died? (Gen. 
5:25.) 

6. How many beasts are mentioned in Revelation 4? 
(Rev. 4:6.) 


Letter "A" Bible Quiz 
/ By GRACE V. WATKINS 


AMVs we = 
> 


1. Man who said, “Sun, stand thou still.” (Joshua 
10:12.) 

2. Woman who was “full of good works.” (Acts 
9:36.) 

3. Book of Bible following Acts. 

4. Paul says in his epistle to the Galatians that he 
visited this country. (Gal. 1:17.) 

5. Prophet raised in the Temple as a child. (1 Sam. 
2:18.) 

6. The city where Paul preached on Mars Hill. 
(Acts 17:22.) 
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Prayer in the Blizzard 
From page 5 


that wind. Fred led the way and we fol- 
lowed single file behind him, getting some 
small protection from the worst of the blasts. 
The distance across the pasture seemed end- 
less. We could see only a few feet ahead. 
The storm seemed to surround us on all 
sides like a white wall. 

“I'm cold,” said Alberta, beginning to cry. 
I felt like crying too. 
‘ “We should have reached the wood lot 
long before this,” said Paul. “It will be better 
when we get into the shelter of the trees.” 
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“There’s a dark object ahead of us,” said 
Fred, wiping the crust of snow from his face. 
“Perhaps it is one of Mr. Gringham’s cows.” 
Then suddenly Fred shouted, “It’s Anna!” 

Sure enough. It was Anna with her arms 
full of warm clothing she had borrowed from 
Mrs. Gringham. She knew we had no coats 
with us and were not prepared for the sud- 
den storm. 

We joked and laughed as Anna helped us 
put on the warm coats. Even Alberta wiped 
away her tears and seemed cheerful again. 

Then we started on. Anna took Fred’s 
arm and motioned that we should follow 
her. 





“But she is going in the wrong direction,” 
objected Paul. “We don’t want to go to 
Gringham’s. We want to go home.” 

The boys carried on an argument with 
Anna in sign language for what seemed 
like hours, but was really only minutes. 

Finally Anna gave up and nodded her 
head to show them that we must follow her. 

It was beginning to get dark, and the snow 


was still falling thickly about us. 
e » On and on we went. The storm seemed 


' 


to be fiercer than ever. We gave up trying 
to talk to each other because it took all our 
breath to struggle forward against the wind 
and snow. Even the warm coats were not 
enough protection against the icy blasts. Al- 
berta began to sob again. “I’m cold,” she 
choked between sobs. “My feet feel like 
clubs. I know they must be frozen. We are 
going to freeze to death out here in the 
storm.” 

I had been fearing the same thing secretly. 
Maybe we would never reach home again. 
By unspoken consent we had all left our 
nuts by the wayside. Then suddenly we 
bumped smack into the side of a building. 
It was the hay barn. We had wandered from 
our course enough to miss the wood lot com- 
pletely but luckily had not missed the barn 
as well. We followed the boys around the 
building. Fred opened the door -and we hur- 
ried inside. 

It was dark and cold in the barn, but the 
protection was a welcome rest from our bat- 
tle with the storm. We stood close together 
in the snowy darkness. From the dim light 
that entered the doorway I could see that 
Anna was moving some armfuls of hay into 
a corner. Then she pushed us all toward 
the comfortable place she had prepared. We 
sat in a circle on the hay, resting. 

The hay smelled musty and damp, and be- 
fore long we felt even colder than when we 
had been out in the storm. Alberta was still 
crying. 

“Stop that sniffling,” said Paul. “What are 
you crying about anyway? We aren't lost. 


@ i @™ as soon as we have rested up we will 
; ~~ go on home.” 


-— ——— We 


m 


“Sure,” said Fred. “We'll be home soon 
—then we'll catch it! We shouldn’t have 
gone to gather nuts without permission. We 
were expected to go straight home from 
school with no dillydallying.” 

“We're sorry,” I said, “but that doesn’t 
help us now.” 

“T'll never do this again,” wailed Alberta. 


“Nor I,” said Paul. “We have been very 
foolish.” 

Then we all sat silently waiting for some- 
one to make the first move to start out into 
the storm again. No one did. The patch of 
gray light that was the doorway grew darker. 
The wind whistled about the eaves. I could 
feel the snow sifting in on my face, but I 
was too cold and miserable to care. 

It seemed like hours later that I suddenly 
awoke. What had awakened me? Then I 
heard it clearly. It was a voice—Anna’s 
voice. She was talking in German, and I 
could not understand a word she was say- 
ing, yet somehow from the tone of her voice 
I knew that she was praying. 

I was stiff with cold, but I stumbled to 
my feet and found my way through the dark- 
ness to her side. As she continued her prayer 
I found myself repeating it after her: “Unser 
Vater in dem Himmel. . . . Dein Reich 
komme. . 

Anna’s prayer gave us both the strength 
we needed. We roused the others, and all 
together we marched back and forth across 
the narrow cleared space. Anna began to 
sing one of the hymns Miss Bailey had been 
teaching us for the Christmas program. “It 
came upon the midnight clear. . . .” We all 
joined in, and it seemed almost as though we 
were back in the schoolroom again. We for- 
got for the moment that we were cold and 
hungry and far from home. 

Just as we finished singing the second 
stanza we heard shouts outside the barn. We 
ran to the door. The lights from Mr. Gring- 
ham’s big truck shone into our faces. 

An hour later four cold, tired, and hungry 
children were delivered, by way of the Gring- 
ham truck, to their worried parents. 

From that day on Anna was one of us. 
We helped her to learn our language and 
took turns staying after school to drill her 
in “picture” words. 

“Miss Bailey,” said Alberta one day as we 
were helping our teacher after school, “when 
we were lost in the blizzard Anna said a 
very beautiful prayer in German. Jesus 
heard Anna’s prayer and sent help to us. Do 
you suppose we could get Anna to teach 
the prayer to us?” 

That is how it happened that our whole 
class learned to say the Lord’s Prayer in Ger- 
man. Ever since then those strange-sounding 
words have reminded us that Jesus is always 
near at hand to hear a prayer—in any lan- 
guage. 
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WOULD You LIKE TO 
EARN SOME MONEY? 


for school expenses? 
for gifts for your folks? 


for a subscription to JUNIOR GUIDE? 


IF SO, 
WRITE TO: 
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OR 


WOULD YOU LIK 


A Bible? a, 
A Bicycle? 


A Radio? 


A Portable Typewriter? 


Binoculars? 


Samsonite Luggage? 


A Model Airplane? 


A Camera? 


A Parker “21” Pen and Pencil Set? 








A Baseball, Bat, and Fielder’s Mitt? 


Camping Equipment? 








Earn-Tt- Yourself 
c/o R. J. Christian 
Review and Herald Publishing Assn. 


Washington 12, D.C. 

















My Otter Friends 
From page 9 


snow. I should tell you that each otter on 
the farm has a name. 

Though otters make fine family pets, they 
do not adopt strangers very quickly, and they 
are not bashful in telling outsiders they are 
not welcome. 

At one time a boy who visits here did 
something to anger Marinuka. Perhaps he 
stepped on her precious tail. Though this 
was months ago, she has not yet forgiven 
him. Not long ago he was out in the yard 
when she was released from her pen, and 
she started for him, uttering her war cry. 
Near him was an empty pen with the door 
open. He ran to this pen, hoping to crawl 
in and close the door before she could reach 
him. 

Alas for his calculations! He did not find 
it so easy to slip in, and she reached him in 
time to give him a good nip on his leg. 
Since then he sees to it that there is at least 
a screen door between him and her while she 
is outside her pen. And he has never been 
unkind to an animal since! 





Wings of Faith 
From page 8 


happy. Em Chadwick had just passed not 
only a lean and stark winter but his eleventh 
birthday as well. His face was a little more 
pointed and his arms a little skinnier. On 
this particular spring day he was leaving the 
house when a gang of the neighbor boys 
called to him. 

“C'mon, Em, play us a game of marbles!” 
they shouted. They had scratched a circle in 
the pavement dust and there had deposited 
their choice glassies, chinies, agates, and 
ironies. 

“Bring your bag of pedads and play us a 
game, Em,” bawled a black-eyed urchin in a 
huge stretched-out turtle-neck sweater aug- 
mented by a pair of cut-down moleskin 
pants. 

Em hitched up his trousers and shook his 
head. 

“Can't do it,” he answered. “I have to take 
this book back to a friend of mine. He lent 
it to me to study. He wanted it back because 
he’s studying up on flying machines. It’s a 
good book all right. It’s named ‘Animal 
Mechanism,’ and it’s all about how birds 


fly. Someday there are going to be airships.” 

“Yeah?” scoffed a red-headed chap as he 
squatted to direct his shooter skillfully into 
the circle of marbles. “Those Wright fellows 
who own a bike shop have gone crazy over 
airships.” A loud chorus of approving guf- 
faws greeted the redhead’s remark. Nothing 
could be more absurd to their young minds 
than airships in the sky! 

“You fellows make me tired,” Emerson 
said loftily. “There'll be flying machines yet, 
say what you want to. Maybe, maybe I'll even 
ride in one myself.” 

He stopped long enough to wither the 
little group of urchins again with a scornful, 
superior glance. Then he proceeded grandly 
up the street toward the bike shop. 

(Continued next week) 





The Talking Snake 
From page 3 


old gospel hymns. The natives had heard 
nothing like it before. Their spears fell to 
their sides as they crept nearer, marveling 
at the sweet music. 

Then one of the leading men of the island 
came over and began to talk with this singer. 
The Seven-day boy immediately started to 
tell him the story of Jesus, and his heart was 
touched. 

As the days passed and he learned more, 
he wanted to become a Christian; but there 
was one thing that made it extremely diffi- 
cult for him to do so. He had a friend with 
whom he had lived for many years, and this 
friend was unwilling to give him up. They 
had spent their days and nights together, 
until his life was really under the control 
of this companion, whom he worshiped. This 
friend was not like the friends we have. 
He was a huge snake about sixteen feet long 
—a dangerous, ugly creature who could cast 
a spell upon those who worshiped him. 

When this snake learned that his friend 
was beginning to render obedience to the 
true God in heaven and was becoming 
friendly to Jesus, he became jealous. Very 
angry, he set out to kill the young man. The 
snake would use all kinds of bad language 
and would hurl great stones at the native hut 
where the missionary and this young heathen 
man were studying the Bible. He told the 
native boy that if he continued to listen to 
these Bible studies and to worship any other 
power, it would not be long before he would 
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be dead. Of course, this big snake was really 
controlled by Satan, and it was Satan’s voice 
that spoke through it, just as he spoke 
through the serpent to Eve. 

Our missionary and the native were per- 
plexed, not knowing what to do. It was a 
matter of life and death. There was no man 
who could help them, but the “Seven-day 
Mission” boy knew a place from which help 
never failed to come. The two of them agreed 
to go out to a lonely spot on the island where 
they could be alone and pray, away from all 
the heathen dancing and devil worship. They 
found such a secluded spot, and both knelt 
down and prayed to the Lord for deliverance 
from the power of the talking snake. 

Just as they were beginning to pray, stones 
started flying at them from the neighboring 
hillside. You say maybe some wicked heathen 
boys were throwing them, but there were no 
boys in sight. It was the snake that was do- 
ing this in order to kill them. But the more 
stones that came, the more earnestly they 
prayed. For two days and two nights they 
called upon “Big Fellow on Top” to deliver 
them from the power of the “long fellow.” 
You see, in these islands they speak what 
is known as pidgin English, and their name 
for God is “Big Fellow on Top,” and for 
snake, “long fellow.” 

Do you think God heard their prayers? 
He certainly did, and after those two days 
and two nights He delivered that man from 
the power of the devil-possessed serpent. The 
snake, after a last great burst of fierce anger, 
went away, and our native brother has never 
seen it since. 

Immediately the mission boy and the con- 
verted young man went out to the villages on 
the island pleading with the people to give 
up their snake worship and their heathen 
customs and to join the “Seven-day church.” 
And how successful they were! All but one 
of the two thousand people on the island 
accepted the Advent message. 

About four years ago I was traveling in 
one of our little mission boats on the South 
Pacific Ocean. We have a fleet of over twenty 
ships that are used constantly by our mis- 
sionaries in the South Seas. After sailing for 
several days over a stormy sea, we came in 
sight of the island of the talking snake. 

As we came near how different were our 
feelings from those of the first missionaries! 
We looked across the blue lagoon. A choir 
was standing on the beach singing to wel- 
come us. They were dressed in white, and as 
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the music wafted over the air it sounded as 
if it were coming through the gates of 
heaven. 

As we sat in the shade of a great tree one 
hot summer afternoon, this man—now quite 
old—told us the wonderful story of his de- 
liverance. As he related the incident his face 
beamed with the joy of heavenly victory. 

From this island nearly two hundred 
young people have gone as missionaries to 
other islands where the gospel of Christ had 
never been preached, and today there are thou- 
sands of these believers scattered through- 
out the South Pacific Islands. There are 
“Seven-day” villages, churches, schools, and 
hospitals, and many people who are getting 
ready to meet Jesus when He comes. Soon 
we shall meet our brothers and sisters from 
the South Sea Islands in the kingdom of 
God, and they will tell us many stories of 
deliverance from demons and the powers of 
darkness. 


The Secret of the Long Black Box 
From page 11 


“How much are you willing to pay?” he 
asked. 

“What do you want?” 

The owner named a price. The colporteur 
looked at the shack again. It was ready to 
fall down. You wouldn't put a dog in it. The 
price was much too high, but he couldn't get 
anything else. “I'll take it,” he said. 

The colporteur moved in. As the sun went 
down he wondered what to do. How could 
he ever sell books in this unfriendly town? 
He knelt and prayed, asking God to help 
him. Then he did a very strange thing. 

He picked up his prospectus, a chair, and 
the long black box. He walked up to the mid- 
dle of the village and sat down. He placed 
the prospectus beside him and opened the 
box. It contained a violin. 

He began to play. It was good music. He 
had practiced until he could play so well 
that people liked to listen to him. 

Someone in a house nearby heard. “What's 
going on?” he asked. “Let's go and see,” said 
a friend. Not knowing what to expect, they 
walked quietly. As they came close, they 
looked carefully around the corner of a 
building. 

There was just a lone man playing a violin. 
So they came out into the open. Soon others 
joined them. 
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But it was getting very dark. The colpor- 
teur was having trouble seeing his music. 
“Till get him a light,” thought a kind man; 
and he hurried back to his house and brought 
one. There was another kind man in the 
crowd. He thought to himself, “That fellow 
looks hungry. I will go and fetch him some- 
thing to eat.” So the colporteur played till 
midnight, and the crowd grew larger. 

“Who is he?” asked someone in the crowd 
of the man beside him. 

“Don’t know a thing about him.” 

“Then let's go and ask him.” 

“Friend,” he said, walking over to the col- 
porteur, “we like your music. But we don’t 
know who you are. What brought you to our 
village?” 

This was the opportunity the colporteur 
had been waiting for. He put the violin back 
in the long black box and picked up the 
prospectus, turning the pages to show what 
good books he had for sale. The people 
pressed in close to see. “That’s a good book,” 
said one. “I'd like to buy it.” “I would too,” 
said another. 

That night the colporteur sold several 
books. The next night he came back to the 
same place and played his violin till a crowd 
gathered. Then again he showed his books, 
and the people ordered. He did this many 
nights. It didn’t seem to matter that the 
church leader had told the people not to buy 
them. They liked the violin music. They 
liked the colporteur. And they liked the 
books. 

That was twenty years ago. Later on, an- 
other colporteur went to that village. The 
people were eager to buy. Still another col- 
porteur went. The people were reading and 
learning the truth. Then a minister was sent 
to baptize the new believers. 

Two years ago a new church was organized 
in that village with sixty new Seventh-day 
Adventists. 

It all came about because the colporteur 
had practiced his violin when he was a boy. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Address pen pal requests to Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, 
Washington 12, D.C., U.S.A. Print clearly your name, 
address, age, and hobbies. 


Stephen K. Buadu, 19, says his hobbies are collect- 
ing stamps and postcards, singing, playing football, 
and riding a bicycle. He hopes to hear from boys 
and girls all over the world. Write him at No. J. 49, 
ros Street, Koforidua, Gold Coast, British West 

rica. 


Patsy Cunningham, 14, enjoys drawing, reading, 
gardening, boating, hiking, and climbing trees. She 
especially wants pen pals from Holland and Switzer- 
land. Her address is Route 2, Box 99, Atascadero, 
California, U.S.A. 


Jacquelyn Butzer, 15, likes the out-of-doors, but 
she also finds time for collecting stamps and nap- 
kins. She promises to answer all the letters she re- 
ceives. Write her at P.O. Box 77, Newbury Park, 
California, U.S.A. 


Gwenyth L. Davis, 15, spends much time in read- 
ing and stamp collecting, and is interested in tennis 
and cricket. She would like to hear from boys and 
girls 14 or over who live in America. Her address is 
c/o Signs Publishing Company, Warburton, Victoria, 
Australia. 


Dulcie Keen, 15, likes to draw and paint, read, 
collect stamps, and work on various kinds of hand- 
craft. She looks forward to pen friends in or around 
America. Her address is c/o Sanitarium, Warburton, 
Victoria, Australia. 


Winston Sparrow, 13, is an eighth grade student. 
He has a stamp collection that he is very proud of. 
He would like to receive letters from boys and girls 
all over the world. His address is P.O. Frasers Camp, 
Via Grahamstown, Cape Province, South Africa. 


Verna Moores, 12, likes to swim, ice skate, ride 
bicycle, and play the piano. She also collects photos 
and poems. She wants to correspond with pen pals 
ages 12 to 14. Her address is Box 758, North Sydney, 
Nova Scotia. 





COVER PICTURE by H. A. Roberts. Story illustra- 
tions not otherwise credited, by John Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





III-A BUSY DAY AT CAPERNAUM 


(JANUARY 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: Mark 1:21-34. 


Memory Verse: “And they were all amazed, 
insomuch that they questioned among them- 
selves, saying, What thing is this? what new 
doctrine is this? for with authority command- 
eth he even the unclean spirits, and they do 
obey him” (Mark 1:27). 


Guiding Thought 


“At Capernaum Jesus dwelt in the intervals of 
His journeys to and fro, and it came to be known 
as ‘His own city.’ It was on the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, and near the borders of the beautiful 
plain of Gennesaret, if not actually on it... . 

“Here in the days of Christ flourished the palm 
tree and the olive, here were orchards and vine- 
yards, green fields, and brightly blooming flowers 
in rich luxuriance, all watered by living streams 
bursting from the cliffs. The shores of the lake, 
and the hills that at a little distance encircle it, 
were dotted with towns and villages. The lake 
was covered with fishing boats. Everywhere was 
the stir of busy, active life. 

“Capernaum itself was well adapted to be the 
center of the Saviour’s work. Being on the high- 
way from Damascus to Jerusalem and Egypt, and 
to the Mediterranean Sea, it was a great thorough- 
fare of travel. People from many lands passed 
through the city, or tarried for rest in their jour- 
neyings to and fro. Here Jesus could meet all na- 
tions and all ranks, the rich and great as well as 
the poor and lowly, and His lessons would be car- 
ried to other countries and into many households.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 252. . 


SUNDAY 
Our Lord’s Fame Grows in Capernaum 


1. What had aroused an interest in Christ’s 
teachings in the city of Capernaum? (John 
4:46, 53.) 


NOTE.—“In Capernaum the nobleman’s son 
whom Christ had healed was a witness to His 
power. And the court official! and his household 
joyfully testified of their faith, When it was 
known that the Teacher Himself was among 
them, the whole city was aroused. Multitudes 
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flocked to His presence. On the Sabbath the peo- 
ple crowded the -synagogue until great numbers 
had to turn away, unable to find entrance.” —The 
Desire of Ages, p. 253. 

2. Where did Jesus go when He went to 
Capernaum? (Mark 1:21.) 


38. How did the people 
teaching? (Verse 22.) 


respond to His 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
253, pars. 2-5; p. 254, pars. 1, 2. 


MONDAY 
An Interrupted Sabbath Service 


4. Who was present at the Sabbath service 
in the synagogue when Jesus was teaching? 
(Mark 1:23.) 


5. How did this unfortunate man interrupt 
Christ’s teaching? (Verses 23, last phrase, 24.) 


NoTE.—"All was now confusion and alarm. 
The attention of the people was diverted from 
Christ, and His words were unheeded. This was 
Satan’s purpose in leading his victim to the syna- 
gogue.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 255. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 255, 
par. 4; p. 256, par. 5. 


TUESDAY 
Christ’s Victory Over the Evil Spirit 


6. What did Jesus say to the evil spirit that 
possessed the man? (Mark 1:25.) 


7. How did the spirit show his evil origin 
as he left the man? (Verse 26.) 


NOTE.—"“He who had conquered Satan in the 
wilderness of temptation was again brought ae] ( 
to face with His enemy. The demon exerted all 

his power to retain control of his victim. To lose 

ground here would be to give Jesus a victory. 

It seemed that the tortured man must lose his life 

in the struggle with the foe that had been the 

ruin of his manhood. But the Saviour spoke with 

authority, and set the captive free. The man who 

had been possessed stood before the wondering 

people happy in the freedom of self-possession. 

Even the demon had testified to the divine power 

of the Saviour.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 256. 
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8. What did the onlookers say as they saw 
this wonderful working of Christ’s power over 
evil, and how far did His fame spread after 
this? (Verses 27, 28.) 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
256, pars. 4, 5; p. 258, par. 7; p. 259, par. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 
Jesus Heals a Housewife 


9. To whose house did Jesus and His disciples 
go after the service? (Mark 1:29.) 


10. What state of affairs did they find on 
their arrival there? (Verse 30.) Find the mean- 
ing of “anon.” 


11. How did Christ’s presence there bring 
a blessing to the house? (Verse 31.) 


NOTE.—“While the congregation in the syna- 
gogue were still spellbound with awe, Jesus with- 
drew to the home of Peter for a little rest. But 
here also a shadow had fallen. The mother of 
Peter’s wife lay sick, stricken with a ‘great fever.’ 
Jesus rebuked the disease, and the sufferer arose, 
and ministered to the wants of the Master and His 
disciples."—The Desire of Ages, p. 259. 


THURSDAY 
An Eventful Saturday Night 


12. What scene is pictured as taking place 
at the door of Peter’s home at the close of the 
Sabbath? (Mark 1:32.) 


Jesus went to Peter’s home 
for dinner one Sabbath. As 
He came into the house He 
was told that the mother of 
Peter’s wife was sick. At 
once He healed her, and she 
got out of bed and helped 
to get the dinner ready. 


UNION PRESS, PHILA. 
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13. How great was the crowd that gathered 
there? (Verse 33.) 


14. How did Jesus meet the needs of the 
afflicted ones? (Verse 34.) 


NoTE.—‘Hour after hour they came and went; 
for none could know whether tomorrow would 
find the Healer still among them. Never before 
had Capernaum witnessed a day like this. The air 
was filled with the voice of triumph and shouts 
of deliverance. The Saviour was joyful in the joy 
He had awakened. As He witnessed the sufferings 
of those who had come to Him, His heart was 
stirred with sympathy, and He rejoiced in His 
power to restore them to health and happiness.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 259. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
260, pars. 1-3. 


FRIDAY 


If you had lived in Christ's time in the city 
of Capernaum, and had been in the synagogue 
when He cast out the evil spirit; if you had fol- 
lowed Jesus to Peter's home at noon, and if you 
had been among the crowd gathered around his 
door that Saturday night, how would you have 
described all you saw and heard in a letter to a 
friend? 


Write a letter, or tell in words what you would 
say in a letter. 











GREAT LAWGIVERS-1 


© 1947, k. & H. F. R. GRUGER, ARTIST 


Two friends, Shamer and Hotham, were collecting birds’ eggs back in the days of King David. They found a quail 
sitting on her nest under a hedge, and frightening her off, gathered the eggs. “Let's wait around,” suggested Ho- 
tham. ‘“‘The mother will be back in a minute and we can catch her too.’’ “‘Oh, no,”’ replied Shamer. “‘We mustn’t do 
that.”’ ‘‘Why not?”’ asked Hotham. ‘‘Have you forgotten what Moses wrote in the Holy Scriptures?”’ said Shamer. “He 
said if you found a bird’s nest with eggs or young babies in it and the mother sitting on them, you could take the 
eggs or the babies, but you had to let the mother go. [See Deut. 22:6, 7.] Soon there wouldn’t be any birds left if 
we took both the mother and the eggs.” 

In the picture, Moses, the greatest lawgiver of the ancient days, is receiving the Ten Commandments from God. 
Later, he gave the Jews many other wise laws God taught him. He told them te keep their tents tidy, to look after 
the sick, to punish evildoers, to sow the right kind of seed in their fields, and even to build their houses safely. 
Thanks to Moses, the laws of the Jews were better than those of any other nation up to the time of Christ. 
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